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Dionysius is an open one. A similar controversy exists in regard 

to Ruysbroeck and other mystic authors. 

M. de Wulf. 
University of Louvain, Belgium. 



THE LATE PROFESSOR WALLACE. 

Professor Wallace's death is too recent, and the sense of per- 
sonal loss still too keen amongst those who knew him best, to allow 
yet of any adequate estimate of his work as thinker and teacher. 
But it is right, perhaps, that the various philosophical journals should 
publish articles which, though in a certain sense inadequate, serve 
to illustrate different aspects of his influence and to remind us how 
many-sided in his greatness he was. The perfect simplicity and 
honesty of his character, together with his rare power of sympa- 
thetic insight, enabled him to enter into the meaning, and to grasp 
the underlying truth, of much which to lesser men appears merely 
self-contradictory. This catholicity was a characteristic note of 
his teaching; for he was incapable of pretence, or show, or special 
pleading, and his whole work was a faithful manifestation of the 
man himself. 

It is with more special reference to his influence in Oxford that 
these few words are written. The writer is old enough to have 
" heard Green," but young enough to have come for two years (as 
an undergraduate) under the influence of Wallace's teaching. Per- 
haps nothing can bring out better the relation between him and 
his predecessor, and the task he felt lay before him to fulfil, than the 
concluding words of his inaugural lecture in December, 1882 : 

" It is well occasionally to look back with grateful affection to the great tradi- 
tions of our past. It is even more needful to prepare ourselves to take a worthy 
part in moulding the age to come : solicitous that by the full measure of our 
abilities, unbiassed by merely scholastic interests, the Oxford of the new genera- 
tion may be, not perhaps more learned or more dignified, but wiser in discerning 
the main line of public good, readier to co-operate in the movement towards 
making life beautiful, true, and honest, and more generously zealous to become 
to England, without distinction of rank or sect, a high court of intellectual and 
moral justice." 

It is as a judge in this high court that Wallace will be best known 
as time goes on. While it is as impossible, as it is inappropriate, to 
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try to describe such a man in a single phrase, yet the words " intel- 
lectual and moral justice' ' do strike the key-note of his life and work. 
They bring out both his strength and also the limitations he set him- 
self. He put forth no independent system of philosophy as his 
predecessor did. He seems rather to bear witness to the truth he 
believed in through exposition of views taught by other thinkers, 
into whose meaning he enters with sympathetic insight and whose 
witness to the truth he shows forth with impartial fairness. He 
thought himself into the mind of the writer he was explaining ; he 
never criticised him from his "own point of view" outside. To 
him truth was sacred, its attainment an "inspiration;" but no 
school has the monopoly of it. " The unifying, systematizing power 
of reason is that light which never was on sea or land : it is the 
consecration which thought gives to the world." To enter into 
this spiritual reality in its various manifestations was the goal of his 
personal striving ; to help others to see it with clearer eye formed 
the privilege and the responsibility of his office. 

In discharging this duty his influence was stimulating in the 
highest sense. An old pupil (who continued to attend his lectures 
after taking his degree) once said to me : "I have listened to Wal- 
lace for seven years, and he has never once repeated himself." 
Knowledge with him was a living thing, a growth, not the me- 
chanical attainment of a set of Shibboleths. A student himself, he 
showed the way to other students ; he enlightened their under- 
standing, but gave them no code of rules, no barren table of results. 
Often this stimulus was given by means of some humorous phrase 
which, at the moment, seemed to be nothing but an avoidance of 
the difficulty. 

In practical matters he took but a small part, but there are few 
voices in Oxford which carried more weight. " I hadn't intended 
to speak, but it seems I am expected to" were the opening words of 
his speech at a meeting at Balliol College shortly before his death. 
They bring out alike the confidence in him felt by others and his 
own conception of his proper function. He held with Green that 
the work of a philosopher is analysis and reflection, and that he is of 
most use when confining himself to his proper task. How he ful- 
filled this task, his published works testify to the world at large ; but 
only those who enjoyed personal intercourse with him can fully 
realize his power to " help the soul to rise above the region of dis- 
traction between competing authorities, or between authorities and 
an inner law, to a region in which it can harmonize all the authori- 
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ties by looking to the end to which they, or whatever is really 
authoritative in them, no less than the inner law, are alike relative." 

"Proleg. to Ethics," § 327. 

W. H. Fairbrother. 
Oxford, England. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

Rich and Poor. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co., 1806. 

This book is the outcome of a careful and intelligent study of 
the conditions under which the poor live, especially in East Lon- 
don. It is not difficult to locate the parish to which Mrs. Bosan- 
quet, the author of this book, refers, and to which she went, we 
believe, when, as Miss Dendy, she left Newnham for life among 
the poor. As a painstaking investigation of the actual facts of 
East London life, we can give the book almost unqualified praise ; for 
Mrs. Bosanquet, in the preface to the book, anticipates one or two 
objections which would naturally have been raised. Apologizing 
for the lack of technical detail, for which she refers the reader to 
special handbooks, she deprecates, at the same time, any approach 
to economic controversy. One conviction, however, the writer 
allows herself, and that is, to use her own words, "character is one 
among other of economic causes, and as such cannot fail to have 
an economic effect." No sane person can doubt this. It is only 
when the secretary of that well-known organization with which 
Mrs. Bosanquet is connected says " character is the condition of 
conditions" that controversy begins to raise its head. The thought 
that vitiates much of the work done by the Charity Organization 
Society's officials is, for the most part, an individualism which 
largely ignores the social factor in the making of character. We 
do not say that Mrs. Bosanquet ignores it, although here and there 
are traces of a conviction that the poverty and evil of East London 
are to be removed in no other way than by the action of individual 
upon individual. Still, it is possibly an ungenerous criticism, for 
ample allowance is made for the effect which public and local 
authorities may have on the life of the people, and there is no 
mistaking the human-hearted sympathy which pervades every line 
and lifts the study of those conditions which make for happiness 



